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ABSTRACT ^ . . . ^ 

Global education is a natural, holistic, 
interdisciplinary way of relating th^ knowledge, skills, attitudes, 
and experiences young people will need to .Jive in tomorrow's global 
community. Although many English teachers regard the English 
component in- global education as alien to their concerns, this should 
not^be 69. The school of Global" Education at Stevens,on HigK School in 
Lavonia, Michigan, offers an ^ interdisciplinary program with a strong 
"English component. Three multidi'sciplinary sequences cover the. deep 
past, the /large present, arid the future. A' 2-hour block of English 
and sociaj. studies serves as the nucleus of the program, supplemented 
by^satellite courses taught from a gldbaj perspective. All teachers 
are part oftthe global team and receive iaservice training either* 
individuallf^or in groups. Cooperatively developed and taught global 
i^ssuts seminars on topics such as* hunger, terrorism, and stereotyping 
are also offered. For those who wailt to plan a similar program, a 
varieljy of resource Bfiaterials are available from the National Council 
of Teachers of English and other organizations and journals. 
Presented at various' ititernaftional cotif erences , the global approach 
concept has had a mixed recfepti.on, but the 'reality of the world 
demands such A perspective. (JL) 
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tHE MOSAIC OP* THE WOBED IS ^ SCHOOLS 

' ^ ^ by^ Jonathan Swift 

The Melting Pot concept that predominated in our 
country and our schools, for long generations - a 
concept whose essential pbjective was an assimila- 
tion and the eff acement of •cultural identity ^ 
no longer governs ..••'We indeed shall be one 
people, but the individual strancis TnaTrTng up our • 
nation will remain distinctive vriLth thought 
of subordinating one to ahothero 

- Evaluation guidelines for ffiulticultural/ ^ - 
ffialtiracial iducation . National Study of School 
Evaluation, Arlington, Virginia, 1973 • • 

. Perhaps the most striking global feature for ^, 

•> * > 

today's world traveler is the; milticultural ' 
characteristic of the world's cities. This is a 
fact to be- seen*. Perhaps less obvious to the 
travelling educator is the. uncertain use of term- 
inology that is the global syndrome of an increas- 
ing awar^ess yet. missing unity of approach to a 
need^ \Terms sudi jis 

global,' .international studies, international 
schools, ajgid global education have multiplied 
and leaped to the foreground of educational 
thought.. ''^iLture^vulturps"' abound whose end is 
the amELSsment of detail rather than the under- 
standing* and hpmiliV.'this kjrowledge brings. 
There ia the usual ten dency\ in the academic com- 
munity to over-cerebrate and thus become bogged 
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down in the vastnfess of potential approaches • 
The fundamental fact is that yoiing people through 
out the world have to be prepared to go into a 
multicultural society tmorrow preferably as \ 
J^PPy> self^estereming, productive memb€5?s of 
their society It is our task as. teachers to 
facilitate this development ./ , 



■I 



Esserttial^y' there* are, two -sides' to *the molti- • 
'cultural coint fir^/-ii^ the polyethnic;. class— * 

^• ' - *' ^ • ' ' \ *' . ' 

room with^ numerous migrants ■ who mgy - or may not 
be fcLuent in Eriglish. - they Mve all ^^q bje , 
'brought to fulfillment so, thkty -while maintain- ^ 
ing their uniqueness >as individuals^ they may 
contribute to the national mosaic; second, is 
the homogeneous .classroom filled with young ' , 
people who have, had little if any contact with 
other cultures, other ethnic groups - for them, 
anything different is peculiar • Both groT:ips, 
nevertheless, should be recipients of 'a multi- 
cultural education. 



In terms of education* fo: 



-evet,-evfen this is not erough. The economies and 



the cultures o^^ the worlc. 



the year 2Cf00, , how- 



's nations have becom^. 



"SQ inextricably, intertwined -that the ^youth of 
today most be prepared to cope with tomorrow's 
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perplexing problems pf interdependence. Such ' • 
global issues as health, ener^. needi, food pro- 
duction and higager, human rights^ population, 
and many others are no longer mtters* of ivory- 
towered discussipn* They have- permeated the -> 
.streets of the ^ofee^ and the vorld might ^oon 

* be- in the hands of youiig^ people who have not 

• ^ . : • ■ , ' - ^ • 

^ - b^en prepared, to"" cope va.th this unprecedented 

. . - . ' ' * ' " / " ^' 

' * - ' * . coicplexity of global -InteiKiep^niiencew For ' 

' * * ' • teacher.s to 'be unawaxe pf *the nej^essary know- 

ledge' may be igriorance',-for them to be unaware 

of the need foi^ change is no less than culpable 

denial of reality* ^ , *' \ 

• - • ' > . , . . 

Indefed, education today must teaeh .us and our 

children to be realistic* The truth is. that we' 

can exist neither within otir local communities 

>» 'of special skJlls** Fjor decades we ^ have talked 

' » about how^ literature - written and oral communi-' 

t cation - teaches* us about others makes uis more 

emphathetic* The problem is that this has been 
much too p^t^ive* We must make t:ommun3^tion • 
in all the arts>fi^more aggies'sively taught skill 
' Mpredver, we must intensify the teaching of 

skill-s of peroepmon, as well as those of criti- 
j- / cal examination ai|d evaluation about* the world 
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.around us, about the global and the human condi- 
tion* 

Certainly, .teachers ^have been J^a^king for a long 
time about communication,, about tutmng kids on 
to reading and writing - the- joys of poetry,,, the 
novel, the drama< Whj:? As we express this, it 
appears that reading and writing are ends > in 
^ -themselves It seems to me mCre appropriate 
that, we i5hould"be turning Ija^s onrfehrc5ugh writing 
and literature to life; furthermore,, to a life - 
of global participation and respoilsibility. This 

is as m uch the ,7ob of the English teacher as the 

'I « • ' * 

teacher of any other discipline^ 

' . ' • ^ . I • 

' *<» 

Recent educational literature as well as the 

media have dealt with the concepts of Inter- 
Nat ional/Global Education and Milticultural 
Education* Definitions should provide meaning, 
limitations, structure, purpose - resulting , ' 
iinplicitly in a value judgement of acceptance o^x 
rejection* The definitions^ of 'these instructional 
•concepts tend to be' all-encompassing because, of 
the.ciJLvergence of approaches and the newne^ss of 

the field* The urgent need, then, ^s for prac^i- 

^ * _^ ' 

tioners to be as explicit as^ possible. -without 

» v. * 

being overwhelming* ' , • ' • * 
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Prom the teacher point of view, global educa- 

tion is a^ generic title which incliDdes niulti- 

CTiltural sti2dies, global issues'^ and foreign 

languages ♦ It is primarily a matter of- per- 

spective* . K can he taught best ^perhaps only) 

'tay those who are convinced* It is an attitxide 
* • 

oward daily living: it is not substsmtively a 
newscoiprse," nor a new program, nor new cpntent* 
It is for this' reason that global- education will 
succeed for there are those \^ho are already con- 
vinced* It is for this same reason, however, 
tlmt its proponents have such a ha^d rotf to hoe» 
Attitudei§ are harder to modify than ideas • No. 
Justification of virtue will enable a person to 
be virtuous ♦ That "this 'will preserve humanity" 
pflnnnt. ^^.^c\ tp *^^o t^ja" unless one believes 



that both humanity and the ^ individual are con- * 
nected and both -"ought to be preserved." As a 
result, the imtroductlxDn to. global .education • * 
should Tconcera itself \ri.t'& individuals under- 
standing themselves first classmates,, fam-*-* 
i^ies,. neighbors in the street, fellow cijiizens, 
and finally fellow^ humans on 'the othef* side of 
the globe*. At'^^the jsame time, we cannot teach , 
i^he individual's pAst or future as thbtigh they 
wer6 other- worlds^' Time is' an invention to 
iiBpose order on a sequence of events. Our •/ ' . 
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^indivicfiial and natio'iial pasts 'have influenced 
if not jdetermined pyxr present and all our., 
-present defcisions 'will ^create oiir fatxire^ If^ 

th^ individiial stiident or teacher doesn't real- 

> i ' . . * • 

ize this, all the information in the world vri.ll 

be meaningless ^ Perhaps the need is not so much 

for infottnati6^ as formation*. ' 

Cxlobal Education is not,fun,dajnentally, an 

approach that is totally new* Some^ call it core 

curriculum^ with an international ^ocv^ Good 

teachers have'been using it in many vayg for 

many years - limited,too often, by their own 

.academic disciplines • What is this.Globai 

Education? In Teaching English : Reflections 

on the State of the Art (edited Stephen Judy, 

Hayden, 1979) !• offered a definition: 

Global Education:: calls for a currictaum that 
vdJJL involve students 'in culttiral, scientific,' 
ecological^ and economic' .issues that affect 
everyone ♦ It promotes an understanding of the 
values ^d priorities of the many cultures of 
the world, as well as the basic concepts and- • 
pri^ipleq relat^ to wbrl^ commanities^ • It 
cein offer a vital combination of language, • 
literature, and the arts of many cultures. It 
, includes all, the traditional ^alues of ''English, 
•%hat literat^are and langjiage,^ are 'a r^eflection of 
people, their values and needs, their enemies, 
and heroes, and that language is the living in- 
strument of communication^ Global Education 
aims to increase ^sttident awareness of Cultural, 
.political,, economii independtoc'e in the 
world past, present, /and future. ^ ■ - 
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It has been rqy experience that, once \ander stood 
clearly/ Global Education ia a natural, a holistic 
ijridge to many disciplines*. Unfortunately, many 
misinterpretations of Global Education'have ,ob- ' 
cured what' it ireally is^* It is not a program 
the gifted nor is it for the drop-out, non- 
achiever, the handicapped, the discipline prob-^- 
lem etd»' 11>*ls rather a teacher attitude^ toward 
the pertinence of study to life in the fiiture; 
it is a type of teacher interaction; it is an 
emphasis for the student and the teacher on 
yadividual as weiL as group responsibility, on 
multicultural, awareness inside and outside ^ 
'individual nations, on the enormous human move- 
ment emd commerce to ^^d fro that illustrates 
the notion of global interdependence, on the 
newly realized w©rld culture into which all 
nations plug; it is an interdisciplinary, a 
holistic way of relating knowledge, skills, atti-;- 



"tudes, and experiences for tomorrow's living in 

V 

a global community., ^ 



T3ie educator's task within suc^ a curriculum, 
then, becomes not so imich teaching young people 
to be assimilated into another culture as aiding 
them to be flexible and confident enough to pass 



) 

J 



^ . ' ' * Pagers 

freely ta and. fro bety^en pulture^. It is my 
personal belief that we wiH never create indi- 
viduals who are genuinely bi~ or poly-cultiiral 
but rather- individuals^ who hav;e the knowledge, 
skills, and sensitivities to .move easily among - 
cuLtures, while retaining with pride a first Ar 

♦ V > 

1 

particular culture. • <; . ^ 



Ehridence • indicates that the United States 
NatfonfO. Cotmcil-of Teachers of English is aw 
of the significance of all these concerns J A 
recent documeilt entitled "The Essentials of 

.Education" which has a goal^^f "develpBing 

■ — . . » •? 



informed, thinking citizens capable of partici- 
pating in both domestic and v/orld affairs," is . 
being promulgated by NCTE in cooperation with 
some twenty other U%S. educational organizations* 
English teachers -in particular, I beltfeve, wou-i.d 
find' fascinating the List of skills and mowledge 
deemed "essential" to educatioji. (Copies of this 
document are' available from NCTE Headquarters, 
Urbana, Illinois.) An early i978 draft input 
from' NCTE to the "Essentials of* Education" 
documen^t (1979) suggested that: 



* To acquire a sense of what is reaHy essential 

in English Language Arts^ it is necessary to 
look at learning more expansively , rat her than 
in a narrow, piece-meal fashion. "Human cpm- 
* ^^^^muilication is not a -stringing togeth^ of 
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isolatec^ language skills, but a liniverse of * 
syiribbls orch|strated in coitplex ways* Th^e 
symbols sometimes take thfe form of oral and 
written language, but they are sometimes 
gestural, as in dance; sometimes iconic as 
in the' g^Paahic arts* x 
.* • • 

To abstract a handful language skills 
£rom*the web of human communication is to 
dfstort the process by which people come to 
* • know each other and the world* Stjidents^^Vill 
not become;^ highly^ skillful -> in English ^ • 
Language Arts or any other area - if complex 
human interactions a&re disassembled in school 
programs and skills are presented withouj;- * 
significant-; context*, » , 

' " There sire necessary relationships among 
1 English and oth^ subject inatter areas* .With 
tHe teacher 'of the physical sciences,*' the 
English teacher shares a concern for thinking 
^ skills like categorization and^pecif icat*ion, 
. clear *expr^sion of hypotheses, and develop- 
< meni of problem- solving strategies* Along 
^ with the social sciences, Eaigligh focuses on" 
insight- inia human behavior and -the^ ability 
to reconstruct .our common experiences.* 
English: shareg with the arts a concern 'for, 
^tJie'poWpr of symbols to eocpress feeling and 
shape attitudes in^ways that often elude our 
^everyday trails act ions* The common core in 
all suBject areas in the ordering of humao^ * 
experience through syfibols, -and the essentiaJ^ 
task of education is to bring ejich learner J 
4Jito productive contact* with these., areas* . 

For a number, of reasons, many English teachei*3 
# ^ 

regard the English coicponent in Glob^al Education/ ^ 
Jftilti cultural curriculum as something quit^ apart 

from \fhat ttiey teach - althptigh the syllabus of 

p., 

instruction, the activities, the^evaluation pro- 
- cedures and the student results in such a curric- 
. ulum might mfitch or exceed anything in the ^ 

'•English" department* Again, for a number, of 
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reasons, maiiy makeino atten?)t,^ show no interest 

in finding out', what is beiiig done in' this class- 

Iropm: ' their biggest ^concfem appears to ^e what 

they ihink is the operation of Jb'he program*, 

Some attitiides of distrust or I^bstility remind 

one of a comment: ascribed to William James that 

**^a great many people thinlp they are j^i.nki ng- * 

*• • ^ 

when they are merely rearranging their p^eju- ^ 

'dices,." ^ 
.\ ^ . * 

curiously -eilough,. in his May'198Q. (xmpublished) 
[ paper for t^Je Mlcnigan Department of Education 
ejptitled "Global 'Education and the Problllpms of 
Linltages , " H. Thcmas" Collins ^akes the "point ' 
•tliat^ ' ' 



Everyone 'in education seems automatically to 
asstone that whe;iever someone inquires about * 
global s^nidies th^ should be sent, immedi- 
ately to talk with ^the Social^Studies person 
It is unforunate that this .perception exists 
because it'^liinits the variety of educational 
activities and oppoirtimities that students 
, ate* likely to be offered in their schools. 

"Other countries in the world Mke advantage of 

global studies for different as Well a§^ the *same 
<y. • . « . ^ 

reasons. In the Beijing Review (#21, May 26, • 

1572), the writer Shih Chun, states: 

The metaphysical attlttide of refusing to^ 
- gbme into contact with foreign things^ and 
pot st\idying and analyzing them, is: com- 
pletely wrong. The correct principle we 
§hpuld follow is to *make^ tlie past serve^ 
*lSe present and foreign things serve China. * 

11 • • 
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It is the.^igli6h teacher's .tadk to -t^oacb, skills 
of conqparisonNaM contrast and analysis*' s/he . 
often makes tse of the. past ..^ We 'Imow how m^Lny 
times English teadhers use. materials from' 6thfer 
coiltuyes, t'ifbse highly different from our own* 
Why can*t ;this same task he perfonned in conjunc- 
tion with social studies,. fpreigi;x languages^ arts 
iphysi'cal education, mathe^jnatics, and sci^enc^ 
departments? * ^ 



The crucisil qdestion at this point is: 1 hear 
what, i? heii3g*-3aid^ab9ut tlie necessity for^ a • . 
global^ducatlon but why* is this related to an 
; English department?^^The Answer,, in my opinion; ' 

o 

is ^rief and cl©v: ^ " ^ • ' ^ 

1. Facilii^^^ laipguatge '(spoken ancj written), is 
' fundamfenteCi to^ every disxiipllne not ju^t t&at o^ . 
' an English defjaigtattient, "but it is the especial 
^tflfsk^of the •finglish teachpr tq concentrate on 

" ' • . v \ / ' ■ . ..." 

the acquisition of these skills* 
2* The skills of reading^ OTit'QLg7"speaking,^^ 
Hastening can be taught in many academic con- * 
• texts of usage*. , . ■ ^ * , * / 

3# Literature in all disciplines ^Is a map of' 

• . ' ' ^ \ 
where hTimahity has been, is, ani, is headed:' it 

is a reflection of th6 universal problems, values 

J . ^ ' : 

solutions, and activities, of all human kind* 
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The conparative characteristics of the individ- 
ual and of the stereotype ard especially pertinent 
-•|o the reading, discxission, and critical analysis 
of litera'frure,. 

"'5. The benefits of coii5)arative cultaare approaches 
in'literatxire, 'hiu&nities^ and language are poten- 
tially even greater than hitherto represented. 
6. Divergent. points of view can be fostered espec- 
^ iaily well in the .English classroom along with 

the skills of observation, /analysis, evaliiation, 
' judgment, and debate. The awareness that other 
rindividua]^, peoples, nations see the world dif- 
ferently i4;esgential. to^ur understanding of 
'■^ *, tomorrow's relationships. \ ' ^ - y \' 

IJyths,: syinbols,^jietaphors, translation, and 
other forms pf .e^gpression are^ all culture or- 
iented.. Such study •in. the English classroom . 

human relationsMps, 

There may be many models for the implementation 
of glotal education with an English component. 
' The determining factor ;in sWMch direction to 
" follow isiSualiy the teacher involved and the 
strpport of the loca^ administration and, eomraunity. 
Teachers seldom initiate the innovatJLons .but they 
certainly do decide whether or not th^jwill v. 
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personally or dorporately veto them* The question 
is often reduced to the following line of reason- 
ing: 

How majiy Innovations does my school need? 
If this new a'p]^3:oach seems to make sense, then 
I.^ll consider it if l) it is easy to iii5)le2nent, 
2) 1^11 be i^Sjcpported by administration, connmmity, 
anS. colleague, 3) I have sufficient, know- how to ^ 
be comfortable with iJhe methodology, and k) 
there ^is some personal satisfaction,. The posi- 
tive strokes nUght consist of financial support 
from the district or state, parents who work very 
hard to support the project, members of the com-^ 
munity who volunteer to share theiir expertise, 
students who in evaluation. exceed all dreams 
(even 'with a control group), and an academically 
sound c^irriculum* The negative spin-offs, how- 
ever^ can be personal attacks from former friends 

and colleagues, final rejection by teachers on 
• * 

whom in-service time and effort has been spent, 
•unsuccei|sful^evaluation, highly creative stories ' 
about what participating teachers are reputed to 
be doing in the classroom^^ 

What follows now is the description of one inter- 
disciplinary program in global education which 
has an English component* It will clearly be 

perspectives to the second phase - that of global 

■ ' ' 14 ' 
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studies ♦ There is iA^d a body of knowledge 
relative to global awarelness and skills that falls 
wtthin the domain -of several academic disciplines.. 

Several years ago, the Livonia Public Schools 
District in Michigan began p2:eparing for educa- 
tion on a broader basis. In response to the pe:)^- 
ceived need for students to broaden their undfer- 
standing of the interdependence o^ all people on 
"spaceship earth," the elementary social studies 
program in the schools was revamped; then, with 
the financial support of the Michigan State 

s • 

r' s 

Department pf Education,-, the* school of Global 
Education began, in September^, 1978 as a* sub- 
school of Stevenson High Schools Seventy sttidents 
ftom grades 10 through 12- elected to 'participate • 
They are still today at liberty to come in and 
.out of the program at each semester's end: there 
is no pressure to ^tay in or out, 

In^our world. We fill many roles: family, commun- 
ity, religious, national, and international. It 
is iiDportant to many people that we participate 
in these inter-related systems in responsible 
ways* To do this effectively we n^d certain 
'knowledge and skills • The staff of the Global 
Education School believes that the person who will 



r. -v. , - ( ■ 
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^ ' profit most ffom this alternative will be the 'one 






who wants to grow towaards self -awareness and in- 






^ * — ^'^ creasing independence, who wants a different kind ^ 


« 




* of learning^ eaperience, who wants a closer rela- 


- 




tions^p with other people, and ^o is concerned 






about preparing himself well fq^r the *mai3y roles 


f 




he will have to fill in the world around him* 




* 


S/he is the student irtio is open to new experi- 






' ' • ' ' ' 

- , ences, new ideas/, new people. Accordingly, Global 






Education at StevenSon High School means a pro- 




> 


cess which will involve participants- in cultural, ^ 






scientific, ecological, and economic issues which 




t 


*^ affect everyone^ It promotes an understanding of 


- 




the values and priorities of the many cultures of 






the world as well as the basic concepts and prin- 
ciples related to world communities* - 




- 


' This- philosophy is translated into several roles. 


• 




Chief pf these for the English teacher is an in- 


f 




crease of student awareness of the 'nature and 






development of ^03*ld. literature, languages, the 






arts and their inter-relationship with nationa!^ 






behavior, and the understanding qf divergence of 


* 




individual values. 












.There are three multi-disciplinary sequences 




J" 


. . oiffered to all student^ (regardless of grade or 


♦ 




?,ERIC ' 
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ability X* Sequence I deal.s .with the deep past from 

le creation of the cosmos to the middle kges in 

himan history. Sequence H concerns the large 

jpresqyt - the discovery and colonization of 

America, in relation to the rest of the developing 

world* S(equence III deals with the future - the 

jskills, thei attitudes, the facts, anid 'the concepts 

needed to fa\e a future filled with alternatives,. 

» 

CUREECULUM CF THE SCHdOL OF GLOBAL EDUCATION AT 

. S'J!KVEJjS01^ HIGH SCHOOL 

SEQ,liEBfCB I • ' • - 

English ; Development' of Language, ^Writing ,and 
Communication (including writing aijd research 
skills), y^hoLosT^ the Beginnings of Drama, 
Creativity and Humanities iia the World. 

^ L • /' ' 
Social Studies: Introducti,on to Archaeology, 
Sociology, Geography, Anthropology, Psychology, 
Economics, and Political Science^ 

Science! Science of the Earth: Beginning 
Astronoiiy, Geology,/ Meteorology and Oceanology. 

JMathematics : History of Mathematics, Algebra, 
Geometry^^^and Advanced Placement Mathematics. ^ 

Foreign Languages* : Beginning and Intermediate' 
Spoken Languages. 

^Possible Independent Study ^ ■ 
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; SEQUENCE 

; 

Englisii :^ American LiteratTire and the Develop- 
ment of the /Novel, Short Istoiw-j Poetry,;^ and Drama* 
(This will /include writing sk^.Ils and, optional 
creative wa^iting), the World ii^teratxite cionnection* 

Social Studies- ^Ht-; American Plbriilism in History 
and Goveimmentt Native and ]jmn:^ant trends. 
Foreign Policy.. 



Science: Basic CJhemistry with 
Earth and Mineral Resources* ' 



lasis on the 



Mathematics : Historical Development \in' Math, 
Algebra, Geometry, Advanced Placement Mathematics* 

\ . • ^ 

Foreign Languages- ^; Intermediate ajad^ Advanced 
Spoken Languages*. 

Physical Education ; An en^hasis on creativity, 
leisure and world "popular, games and sldJULs*. 

^Possible Independent Study i 

^Including Independent Study 



SEQUENCE in 

English t ConteiDporary World Literature, /Trends . 
and Notable Authors, New Directions in Drama, 
the Novel, Poetry, and Non-rFiction, Science 
Fiction,. Futurism^ scenario and report writing* 

Social Studies^ tP Problems in Global Inter- 
dependence* Studies in Major Global Issues 
(e*g* Bnergy^ Resources and Use, Population, Food 
and Nutrition)* 

•Scagnce: Global Issues found in Physics and/or 
Biology (if enrollment supportis staffing)* 

Mathematics : ' Current Problems for Math, 
Statistics (Other courses to be taken outside 
the Global Education School)^ 



Foreign Languages*^: 'Advanced Spokej^Languages* 



^Increased, Independent Study 
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The teachiiig'team of the ciarrent school consists 
of a teacher in each of the academic areas: 
English^ social studies, Spanish, science, and 
liathematics* The teachers have developed and 
iiDplemented subject areas togeth.er .with a focus ^ 
on the issues that pertain ^o global inter-depen- 
dehce^. These staff members have experience in- 
service workshops and conferences on team organi- 
zation, global studies in academic disciplines, • 
and methodology^ Members of the team, have 
successfully used human resotifces from many areas 
the community, nearby j^versities , ethnic groups 
service organizations, area specialists, eminent 
figures on world issues, staff development cen- 
ters, libraries, county educational consultants, 
and communi-ty service coordinators. 

To fully understand the* global education program, 
it must be considered from many points of view. 
Academi^cally the program consists of several dis- 
ciplines with trie major foc\is on English, social 
studies, mathematics^, science, and foreign langn 
uages. Other electives are ^in such areas as 
physiical education, business, homfe economic^s^ - 
vocatioxial. training etc. In a traditional high 
school setting, all of t'hese ^subjects are depart- 
mentalized even ff'agmentize.d rigidly. In Global 
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Education, the curriculum is written -so that the* 
academic coinmj>nalities of each are interspersed 
throTi^out the disciple; this interdisciplaliaary 
approach, then, allows the continual reinforcLient^ 
of skills and acddemic content^ In addition! the 
content is presented so that the en^phasis i 
placed not solely oa the chronological spec/trum. 
of events and works but also on the interpretation 
of these same events and works using a global 
perspective » ^ 

a 

The iivonia Global Education Program is/ designed- 
so that English and social studies are/ scheduled 
as a two-hour block; This block is tlie nucleus 
the program and all students are involved in 
this semnent, . . • ^ 




The 'remaining curriculum consists of academic and 
non-adademic :area^ offered though satellite 
cotirsei%; these courses are tatight from ,a global 
perspective but^are. not limited ta students in 
the global program*. This program, structure^ pr9- 
vides an opportunity for studfents to explore other 
prograite such* as Ahe vocational offerings at the 
District Career -Center, the co-op. work/study pro- 
■gyamy and the courses in the regu:tar schools. 
This ^ helps ji^aintain the core poj)ulation yet- allocs 
global studexrts^to be infused into other programs • 




Since a large xiumber- of the 'students follow some 

or all^pf tfie satellite courses, field trips, 

' - ' »• 

assemblies etc. 'are easier to arrange because 

• • . ^ • . • ^ r ^ 

time is blocked* out. for consecutive periods of the 
da^ and disruption to the regular* School is. heZd 

to a Tni niTgrni^ 

AH teachers of* global classes are a part' of the 
' global-* team. In-service training i;^ airranged 
either individually for "a small group or the total 
team^.' Like the 'students, .team membeiris reinforce 
their areas of e^qpertise throijgh "outside visita- 



tidns, 'workshops, Seminars-, or coJxCerences 



Another con^onent of the-prograk is the arrange- , 
ment 'of global issuea seminars A study of topics 
sucK as hunger, terf orism, migration, ^terotyping 
etc. is planned and ingplemented coopeiratively by 
staff y outside res^ource people,, and students. 
Groups of students choose separat^jiwmes for a 
program With their global pe^s,' students in the 
regular school, ^and/or the ^onoraunityi 
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I 

.An equally intregrated syllabus can laid out 
for Sequence II (Americkn and Mpdem WorJ.d* ' 
Studies) and Sequence IIl(Puturistics)* 



The attendant concern in all this includes re- 

' ' . • J 

sources - not so much a lack- of suitable teacher ^ 

res<»urces a^ the identification and acquisition 
of*them* Too many schools and districts* waste 
tim$, money^ and effort developing their own when 
it is the job of those intrusted witR th^t cur- 
riculum to skve these resources dnd find others 
already collet ed and available; 

A good resource starting point for the American . 

English teacher is the National Council of 

Teachers, of English* Their^ bibliographies such. 

as Books For You (especially the new I98I iedition), 

Reading Ladders For IBiman Relations , and Guide to 

* Woiad Literature (especially the 158O edition) ^ 

are indispXsible* Thepiatic units in Teaching 

English 'and the Humanities not or^ly give sources; 

and ideas but reproduce whole lesson plans^that 

% 

are applicable ±a^a global context. The commis- 
/sions and committees cjf NCTp (such as those on 
reading^ media, minority affairs, comparative and 
world, literature, E.S.L* and bilingual education, 
and white' ethnic minorities) produce materials 
that are' easily obtained and useful* . For those^-^ 
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teachers /personally *tntetesteqL in educational ex- 
, changes with 'other countries, there is the 
Intemationpn Assembly* 

^ ' • /. > Both Global Perspectives in Education, Inc*, in 

New York, and the Center for Teaching* International 
Relatio3as, Den^ver, Coloradp), are particularly fer- 
tile resources^. They specialize in cross-'disciplin- 



ary unit plans^ani mult i- cultural materials which 
are judged by maiiy to be attractive, effective, 
and., not too costly* ^ 

An every increasing uuinber of magazines among 
which are- English Journal (especially resource 
^issues and those devoted to suoh topics as inter- 
disciplinary English), The Futurist (a piiblication 
of The Jforld Future Society), and Science ^8o 
(science for the layman in injser disciplinary 
terms) 'continue to pffe^ a wealth of material to 
the* English teacher \rtio, though perhaps not espec- 
ially creative, is anxious to attempt interdiscir - 
plinary units and assignment's ^ the classroom. 

In Au|traligt, too, there are many centers which 
produce materials and syllabi for instruction in 
*multi-cultural/intemational studies • Chief among 
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these is the Cfurriculum Development Center in 
Canbe2?ra which has a quantity of kits available in . 
this area .(those* done in with cooperation, with 
Q:^ antas are- especially attractive and low price<^^^^^^^ 
Other states have lical currici^lum centers which c 
a^e very much involved' in this timely^and f ascinat- 
ing are% of education* » ' 

i . • ' 

i 

The aforementioned ctirricfiiluin model and 1:he material " 
production centers' are merely exaniples of whalPcan. Jbe 
done^ It is essential that any curricialuni be tail- 
ored to mee-b local needs, that the participants be 
those committed to the instruction, and that the5^ 
selection of materials and, the operation of the pro- 
gram be concomitant with the requirements' of the 
student populatioJCir* ' ' * . 

During' the ,s\ammer of i98o, Lpresented i^s mydel of . 
Global Education to several educators im the United • ^ 
Kingdom* It soon becfime api)arent thatpaJrthough>,they 
endorsed the philosophy and even the mode^, the 
traditional^ inflexibility of ,the last two years of 
British high school education would make 'this ex<5ee^- 
ingly difficult ♦ Thqse last two years are the prep- * 
ara'tion for university entrance exams termed the "O" 
levels (lower) and the "A" levels (higher)* r Anything 
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that ct^s^s^ot^.haVe a •formal university entpranc^ exam 

appears of little consequence to students looking 
♦ towai^i British university ^entrance • The irony of 

the*en1?ire s*ituat±on is ^fEat these. British educators 
" felt* t6at %he .global proCTam might, iJe -adapted to^ , 

lower l^v^I students*. Cl^^ly, however, higher . 



^leucgl sttLdfenlH, -who are the potential*, leaders of , 
' tomorrow '.s society need this -type of information, - 
^. these s^Us as much if not more^-^han those lower 
in t^le trfif^tional academic hierarchy* , The possii* 
bliity of .oyer^es being mdle to a university " 
.4^issions office regarding the v^ixiation of .a new 
Program, or a^pr^ssure being put on educators at 

/r - y. / • ' ' • ^ 

rthe tertiary level to reaweSs their outmoded in- 
flescibliity seemed 'improbable to these same educa- 
tors.^*tii3e^**he reaction of a. few B:;itish\dupators 
can by no .means oe deemed an analysis of* British • 
e^catioh, "Ehese reactions might .^dicate - b.ecause 

* of the very rigidity of the system a need to 3?e- ^* 
Examine this paradigm,. and Sow,. perhap§, it is con- 
tinuing to maintain* airtacademic elitisin based on ^ 

* ipa-per e:;i:§mimtions "of "'traditional ^subjects • 
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A somewhat ^sjML ,ar situation exists in Australia 
! because of matriculation exans for university en- 
trance ♦ These axe not identical to those in the 
U*5* nor doHhey appear, to be inflexi'^le in ail of 
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the Ai^tralian states ♦ The, final two years, however, 
?igaiix* aleefc J;o be the^ least open to change • There was 
'inures 



ti^y teachers and curriculum experts at 'the 
aitemational -Conference in variotis facets of 



the Glctial Siiu^tion Erogram including the^ school- 
within- a-school concept. ' t - 



Likewise many ^ucators at* the World Congress of 



' Heading 



in the Phillipines were enthusiastic about 



\)oLe mod^l, ' came, away with literature, and requeste'd^ 

ire.. !meir. interest is multicultural as well as 
global issue oriented: it is an interest in. the 




phil(s(sop[by of the School of Global Education, the 
,, the operation, the student activities, 

and evaluation. Some of them left expressing a . 

- ' ' '& -I ^ 

^ convietioiTthat they could, in fact, adopt certain 
facets of th^ program the next year. 




rhaps the most significant revelatidn coming out 
of intematidnal conferences is that,w^ humans. are 
more alike than we are different. The needs, the • 
aspirations, the ' dreams of humankind are being met, 
in sdue way,* in some comer o^ our globe^ There is ^ 
no one response tfiat is infallible, there is no one 
iftdividOQ^ who is the expert. We all, have within 
us* as educators the seed of knowledge, and tha thirst 



for inqprdvement limited only by our imagination* and 
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perception* But we are AWABE* We are becoming in- 
creasingly aware tUat tomorrow's schools mRist be 
changed to reflect the insight and the respect and 
the intellectual htmiility that emerge as a result 
of the discovery, understanding, and acceptance of 

r 

cultural differences • 



In his landmark article, "Global Education" (American 

Education , June '^78*), HObert Leestma signals that: 

The future is not what it used to be* Mankind 
is beginning to share a contemporarjr common 
history and increasingly faces a common 'des- 
^ tiny^. The future we face inevitably will be 
more international than the past^ The futiure 
is^ now*. The new frontiers are in innerspace, 
- nnf^^rp•^• qpf^^^pg ' y^rxW^ n H ^ interdependence, and 
intergerierational responsibility - and inter- 
national .cooperation for the common gopd^ 
The development of literacy in global problems 
and issues p.articularly interdependenfce, con^e- 
tency in intercultural relations, and appro- 
priate conceim for. international cooperation, 
,are among the categorical imperatives of 
citizenship for the modern world, for students 
of all levels in the educational system. 

1 

It is, thqn, for tis teachers who hold the poWer to 
veto or inclement curriculum to romemiber the dis- 
quieting yet single fact that no discipline, no 
school, ho .people, no nation has a separate future 
anymore. «^ . 




